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N submitting my little book to the public 
and fellow Railwaymen, I do so apologising 
for the many faults and failings between its 
covers. Had it not been for the Great War 

my first collection would never have been 

issued, but I was glad to be able to remita 
little over £200 to the Red Cross and the Prisoner of 

War Funds from proceeds of its sale. 
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Iintended republishing my first collection, and issuing 
a complete little volume, but meantime I am unable to 
do so. 

Provided this collection finds a ready sale I hope to 
give a donation to some deserving Institution after 


defraying expenses of publication. 
Yours very sincerely, 


JOHN MCDONALD. 


STATION HOUSE, 
DALGUISE, 
PERTHSHIRE. 


There's gladness and happiness oft found in loneliness, 
Rest and contentment where freedom is found, 

There’s time for to pause and to peer through the future, 
From hillside and glen in our country around. 

If e’er I be asked for the highway to pleasure 
No kinder advice I could tender to men, 

Than come to the Highlands, ye sons of the cities, 
Come visit the land of the loch and the ben. 
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Bonnie Dalguise 


O bonnie Dalguise, thy beauties enamour me, 
Nature’s kind mantle has dowered thee well, 
Spreading her charms o’er thy fostering bosom 
Of snowdrop, of primrose, and modest bluebell. 
Dear to my heart are thy woodlands and valleys, 
Where songsters foregather and sing of thy praise ; 
Unfolding their theme in its beauty to manhood, 
By warbling sweet notes o’er thy forests and braes. 


Seasons may change, but thy beauty remaineth, 
Plenteous treasures are found ’neath thy feet ; 
Winter’s bright garment bespeaks of thy purity, 
Springtide of infancy’s innocence sweet. 
The verdure of summer doth clothe thee in comeliness, 
Nature’s rich wardrobe has willed thee her share; 
The ‘‘ tint ’’ of the birk and the rowan in autumn 
No sheen of the rainbow can match or compare. 


Thy homes are well sheltered from storms of the 
winter, 
And shielded from rays of the bright burning sun, 
Thy haunts a delight to the lover of nature— 
The hillside, the valley, the corrie, and burn. 
Thy manor house stands amid scenes of the grandest, 
A haven of peace to our heroic men; 
While perched on the knoll stands thy harbour of 
refuge, 
A trustworthy sentinel over the glen. 
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I’ve often times stood on the top of Craigdonald, 
Whose head soars on high o’er the rugged Craigdhu ; 
I’ve climbed Craig-un-Uidh, drinking deep from its 
summit 
The grandest of scenes that a crest brings to view. 
I’ve trod o’er thy moorland’s rich carpet of heather 
To where the shy ptarmigan perch so serene, 
Afar from the din and the turmoil of commerce, 
To lone Elrig-mhor of the purple and green. 


The roar of the Garry and rush of the Tummel 
Are stayed ere they join with the silvery Tay, 
The forces of nature curtailing their progress 
And soothing their voices while passing thy way. 
O were I possessed of a plot on thy hillside, 
When even o’ertakes me and darkens my eyes, 
Contented I’d tread through the valley of shadows 
To sleep to the dawn on thy bosom, Dalguise. 
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Verse 


Written on fly-leaf of my first issue of Poems, and sent 
Ben Lawers Hotel, where I was storm-staid, 27th 
January, 1919 


Kindly Hostel, let me greet thee 
Where I found the cup that cheer ; 

Long may fortune pay thee homage, 
And enrich thee year by year. 

Luck attend each storm-stayed traveller, 

He may truly thank his stars 

If by chance he’ll taste the comforts 
Of thy ingleside, ‘‘ Ben Lawers.”’ 
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Lines to Robert Burns on His Birthday 


Hail, day whose advent brings anew 
Our thoughts again of thee, Robin ; 
Though cold the blast, our hearts are warm 
With ardent love of thee, Robin. 
When snowdrift shelters in the dyke, 
And bees a-slumber in the bike, 
Each peer and peasant, laird and “‘ tyke,”’ 
Will kindly think of thee, Robin. 


We need not praise your worth in rhyme, 
For nature sings of thee, Robin; 

The primrose sweet and scented thyme, 
The gowan on the lea, Robin, 

Forget not how you praised their worth, 
Though lowly be their modest birth, 

You sing their fame o’er mother-earth 
And now they sing of thee, Robin. 


Men say you were a roving lad— 
Well, let them have their say, Robin; 
For who can find a gallant heart 
That has not had its day, Robin. 
The springtide flowries in the fell, 
The rippling burnie in the dell, 
Sweet Nannie, Jean, and Daisy, Bell, 
Were loved alike by thee, Robin. 


Old Scotia owes a debt to thee, 
On this we all agree, Robin ; 

The Kirk and castle, bond and free, 
Pay homage true to thee, Robin. 
Long may your humble cottage stand 

An obelisk to grace our land, 
Your songs the critic’s pen withstand 
Till time bedim the e’e, Robin. 


Lines to the Duke and Duchess of Atholl 
On the Happy Occasion of Their 
Silver Wedding 


(Inserted by the kind permission of the Duke and 
Duchess) 


Hail, Your Grace; our gallant Chieftain 
And our Duchess, leai and true, 
Please accept our hearty wishes 
And our grateful homage too ; 
May the years to come be happy, 
Dear, and dearer, be the bond 
That doth bind your hearts together 
Till you reach the *‘ sphere beyond.”’ 
When our country was in danger 
And the foe was kept at bay, 
When the sprightly sons of Atholl 
Left their homes to join the fray, 
They were followed by their Chieftain 
O’er the mine-strewn treacherous sea, 
To the rough unsheltered ridges 
Of the bleak Gallipoli. 


O'er its shell-shorn peaks and corries 
Often times you cheered the men, 
When you wrote the ‘‘ Atholl Motto,’’ 

Let’s repeat it once again : 

““ In the hour of strife and battle, 
Rank and prestige overlook— 
Duke, fight by the side of peasant ; 
Peasant, by the side of Duke.’’ 
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We would hail your gracious partner 
And the worthy ‘‘ band ”’ she led, 
Tending to the needs and comforts 
"Neath the flag with ‘‘ Cross of Red ’’; 
Acting the true-hearted heroine, 
Bright, like to the star of morn, 
Or a beam of sunshine smiling 
Through a darkened thunderstorm. 


And to-day where do we find her? 
With the leaders of our land, 
Giving counsel in Westminster, 
Where she wields a helping hand. 
Wise in wisdom; high ideals ; 
Listened to by learned men, 
Highly gifted, kindly angel, 
From a Perthshire Highland glen. 


Hail again, ideal landlord, 
Justice mark the race you run 
As you wish the father’s homestead 
Is aye passed on to the son. 
Both accept our loyal homage, 
Blessings great be yours for aye, 
Is the message we convey you 
In these simple lines to-day. 


Se 
Lines Written in a Friend’s Autograph Book 


May May shower smiles on you, dear ‘‘ May,’’ 
May May flowers deck your way ; 

May all the months from May to May 
Be one bright May to ‘‘ May.”’ 
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Lines to an Old Friend I Pass a Few Happy Hours 
With Each Annual Holiday 


Only a day, yet a glorious day, 
A day o’er the heather-clad hills ; 

Only a day, ’mong the wild birds again, 
Alone with the grouse and the gulls. 

Away from the scenes that surround me all year, 
The din of ‘‘ Industrial Hive ”’; 

’Tis the sweetest and best, by far o’er the rest 
Of the three-hundred-sixty-and-five. 


Only a day, yet a glorious day, 
By the burnie, the loch, and the fen; 
To intrude on the curlew and plover’s retreat, 
Afar from the bustle of men. 
Where the hand of the Mighty has succoured the 
flower 
To bloom by the cliff and the cairn, 
Uncared for by man, as they smile ’neath the dew, 
A-sheltered by bracken and fern. 


Only a day, yet a glorious day, 
To meet with a friend of long years, 

A friend who has tasted life’s pleasures with me 
And traversed the valley of tears. 

We meet and converse, yet little is said, 
For a halo of joy us entwine 

In our little canoe, that is manned by us two, 
As we artfully ply out the line. 


Only a day, yet a glorious day, 
A day o’er the moorland and fen, 

A day in the bosom of Scotland again— 
The land of the hill and the glen. 
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A fig for the cities and plains of the south, 
Where some are delighted to be, 

The hills of old Scotland are grander by far 
Than the glare of the city to me. 
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Tain, Ross-shire 


My rustic pen would greet thee, Tain, 
O haven sweet, so dear to me, 
Kissed by each morning’s rising sun, 
Basked in the breezes of the sea. 
Beneath Bengarrick’s wooded slopes 
The Morrich-Mhor thy spacious rig, 
A-slumbering neath the lullaby 
Of yonder lute, the Gizzen-Brig. 


In days of yore none could molest 
A refugee within thy girth, 
For once within thy saintly hedge 
Were in the safest place on earth. 
The highest ruler in our land 
Came oft to worship at thy shrine, 
Within the walls that stand to-day 
A monument of olden time. 


The worthy Hogg, that great divine, 
Who sleeps till dawn in fair Kiltearn, 
Was one of thine own worthy sons, 
Who for himself a crown did earn. 
Thy sons did prosper in the past, 
In foreign lands or on the main, 
O haven sweet, so dear to me, 
My rustic pen would greet thee, Tain. 
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General Wade’s Bridge, Dalguise 


O Brig, whose head is bent and grey, 
Thou’rt young and fair to me as ever, 
Allow me voice your worth in rhyme, 
For those who grateful pass thee over. 
In days when thoroughfares were few 
Along our mainland and our islands, 
We blessed the hands who laid the paths 
That linked the Lowlands with the Highlands. 


Time’s telling hand has writ its page, 
And robbed thee of thy former glory, 
Yet many a heart thou carried o’er, 
Through land of legend, lore, and story. 
For many years thou spanned the Tay, 
But now like to a fickle lover 
It steers its course another way, 
And left thy faithful arms for ever. 


The figures that denote thy age 
Wild winter’s storms have roughly banished ; 
Yet thou hast stood the stress and strain 
Where many prouder brigs have vanished. 
Long may you stand a milestone great, 
Like Highland grit which scorns to quiver ; 
O Brig ! whose head is bent and grey, 
Thou’rt young and fair to me as ever. 


‘AOC SACVM TVYYANAD 
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His Grace the Duke of Portland’s Address 
to His Birthplace 


(By His Grace the Duke of Portland’s kind permission) 


My Highland Home, no stately Hall 
Is dear unto my heart like thee, 
A-sheltered ’neath the rugged crags 
Where grows the pine and rowan tree; 
O’erlooking River, Ben, and Glen, 
Protected by their mighty arms, 
Kissed by each morning’s rising sun, 
And girt about by many charms. 


Beneath thy kind and homely roof. 

I first espied the “‘ light-of-day ”’ 
Now many years ago; but yet 

Thou’rt very dear to me to-day. 
Although I’ve wandered far, since then, 

My heart shall always thee revere, 
Thy sacred walls for ever hold 

The memories of a mother dear. 


Brief was the term of love, and joy, 
She had in me when called to go; 
O angel, sweeter than the dawn 
Or sunset’s mellow after-glow. 
No wonder though my grateful heart 
Warms to the ‘‘ shelter ’’ she had shared, 
While life doth last I’ll ne’er forget 
Thy hallowed ingleside, ‘‘ Kinnaird.”’ 
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Lines to a Child Poetess 


Take me by the hand, child, 
And lead my footsteps thither, 
By the highways, and the byways, 
Where your fancy often flee ; 
I shall open wide mine eyes 
That my heart may something gather 
Of the treasures Mother Nature 
Is revealing unto thee. 


Take me by the hand, child, 
And lead me through the meadows, 
Where the wildflowers laugh at vanity, 
And wave their perfect plume 
Alike to peer and peasant 
Who may court their childlike beauty 
As they coyly kiss the sunshine 
And bow humbly to the moon. 


Take me by the hand, child, 
As age seeks purer Friendship 
Than the gilded idols offered 
That doth vanish soon away ; 
Let us climb Parnassus ladder 
As we muse along together, 
And we'll see our Father’s glory 
In each flowerlet by the way. 
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The Unknown Soldier’s Grave near Guay 


Well kept, and cared for, yet unknown, 
Serene within a neuk you lie 
Beside the highway where you toiled 
Half-way ’twixt Dowally Farm and Guay; 
Yet all who pass thee by should know 
There sleeps a soldier true indeed 
Who died for us, on duty bent 
That civilisation might succeed. 


Oh, were thy dear ones there that day 
Thy bed was made by ‘‘ Wade’s ”’ own men, 
They’d see how sweet would be your sleep 
Within the bosom of a glen 
Where songsters’ notes do raise on high 
Their chorus to the Great Sublime, 
And where the Tay’s sweet lullaby 
Is wafted o’er thy nameless shrine! 


The golden tassels of the broom, 
The primrose sweet and coy bluebell, 
The myrtle and the hawthorn cast 
A sweet aroma o’er the dell. 
No lordly sire or lofty earl 
Could wish for richer gems to wave 
Than the sweet wildflowers of the glen 
Kind Nature “‘ willed ’’ to deck thy grave. 


No other dust shall blend with thine, 
Nor shall there enter any bier ; 

No heart-ache sigh invade thy court, 
Nor spade intrude upon thy lair, 

Until that morn when all shall wake 
To meet the Master in the skies ; 

Sleep, warrior, sleep till dawn, when thou 
Shalt from thy virgin bed arise. 
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Col. C. Macdonald’s Farewell to the 14th Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders 
on their Leaving for France, July, 1917 


(Reproduced from first edition of Poems by 
Colonel Macdonald’s request.) 


‘* My clansmen dear,’’ the warrior said, 

Then he paused, and sighed, and bowed his head. 
No other word could the Colonel speak, 

As the tears rolled down his careworn cheek. 

Why did the heart of the soldier melt? 

What were the fears and the pangs he felt? 

Ah! he met to part with his lads so true, 
Through limit of age, to bid them ‘‘ Adieu.’’ 


Deep were his thoughts as he gazed on these men 
Who hailed from the city, the strath, and the glen; 
In youth’s gay morn in their swinging stride; 

How he yearned to go with them, to fight by their side. 
Mayhap he foresaw them some future day 

Winning their laurels in this world’s fray ; 

No wonder the heart of their leader bled 

When the parting came with the lads he led. 


Sweet in demeanour, yet fierce in their ire, 
As dew on the heather or storm o’er Kintyre, 
Lithe as the hart on the slope of Ben More, 
True to their country, and Scots to the core. 
Strangers in guard-room, neat in attire, 
Cream of the mountainside, men to admire; 
True to the Motherland, answered the call— 
Loyal, true-hearted, yes, gentlemen all. 
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Deep in his heart he prayed in that hour, 
Commending his men to that One Great Power 

To guard and to guide them and bring them again 
Back to the city, the strath, and the glen. 

Such was the scene as he bade them ‘“‘ Adieu,”’ 

For the last time on earth to at least a few; 

No coveted post in the wide-world sphere 

Could he wish for than follow his ‘‘ Clansmen dear.’ 
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Ode to the War Memorial at Little Dunkeld 


O rugged Sentinel, in thee 

We have a shrine of victory, 

And thank the hand that led our sons 

To face the foe and man the guns. 

And so defend our dear-loved Isle, 
Around whose shores the sun doth smile; 
Yet darkened was that August day 

When tyranny would have its sway. 
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Long may you stand upon the knoll 
And bear upon your breast the Roll 

Of those who left, ne’er to return, 
Whose sacred ashes fill the urn. 

Of each brave deed and how they fell 
No gifted pen or tongue can tell; 

We debtors great are to their worth, 
They saved the land that gave us birth. 


To sons unborn thy presence shall 

The costly sacrifice recall, 

That will through generations shine, 
And tell the story down through time. 
No Summer’s heat, or Winter’s storm, 
Shall shake your sturdy concrete form; 
You’ll aye remind each passer by 

How Britain’s sons can fight, and die. 
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Lines in Memory of my Clansmen Who Fell 
in the Great War, 1914-1918 


(Lines written in aid of the funds to Clan Donald 
Memorial) 


Hearken, hearken ! do you hear it? hear the ‘‘Slogan’”’ 
o’er the fen, 

Of the soul-inspiring pibroch call our kinsmen from 
each glen? 

Listen to its stirring rally, whether ye be near or far, 

Up, my clansmen, grasp the broadsword, haste to 
arms, for it is War! 

Beats a heart in glen or island who would shirk his 
country’s call ?— 

Peer or Peasant, poor or wealthy, leave each cot or 
lordly hall; 

Ever true to King and kindred ’gainst each foe who 
may deride 

The true worth beneath the tartan of our Highland grit 
and pride. 


See our true Canadian kinsman leave his team and 
cross the sea; 

Fearless Anzac, hasten homeward for to fight for you 
and me; 

While from Bute of Lews to Islay, far Kintyre to bleak 
Cape-Wrath, 

Travels many a gallant clansman by each road or 
bridle-path. 

Cottar, shepherd, merchant, landlord, all as one go 
marching by, 

Light of foot and non-faint-hearted, fire aglow in every 
eye, 
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All resolved to crush the Dragon and to keep him from 
our shore, 

True to those who rule our Country as our fathers were 
of yore. 


Follow them into the battle, o’er the plain or through 


the pass, 

Who can picture that inferno ?—liquid fire and clouds 
of gas; 

Yet the Jads in flowing tartan, raked by fire and deadly 
shell, 

Heed not the satanic harvest that made earth like unto 
hell. 

“* Forward,’’ is their only motto, yet alas, how many 
sink, 

Each accounting for a foeman ere he reach the valley 
brink : 


Deaf to orders that recall them, onward rush and fewer 
grew, 

Till the breath of bomb and cannon hide our heroes 
from our view. 


Oh, that pen of humble peasant could describe the 
priceless worth 

Of the sacred love of Country deep engraved in High- 
land birth; 

Brain and muscle of. our forbears, loyal, stubborn, 
sturdy, firm, 

As the hearts who manned the galleys ’neath the 
shadows of Duntulm ; 

And the spirit of our Clansmen who so dauntless often 
stood 

’Neath the pennon of Old Scotland, land of mountain, 
plain, and flood, 
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Born to die for King and kindred should occasion e’er 
arise, 

Men from city, town, and clachan, hillside, glen, and 
Hebrides. 


Sigh ye maidens, weep ye mothers, o’er each prince’s 
non-return, 

For your brave ones’ sacred ashes deck the field and fill 
the urn. 

Never shall their sprightly footsteps tread the heather 
lithe of gait— 

Sons of Keppoch, kind Clan Ranald, true Glengarry, 
trusted Sleat. 

Wake, oh wake, ye glens and islands, now bereft of 
many a son, 

Bare the head with us in silence o’er the sacrifice 
they’ve done ; 

Saints asleep in lone Iona (‘‘ though ye be beyond the 
vale ’’) 

Join with us one fleeting moment, swell the throng who 
mourn the Gael. 


Raise your hearts in thanks to heaven for the manhood 
that is gone; 

Thank Our Father for their courage, *twas His Arm 
that led them on. 

Hope is ours, be not faint-hearted ; Fathers, Mothers, 
dry your tears, 

He has gathered all His jewels lent us for a few short 
years. 

When the fog lifts off the valley and ascends o’er hill 
and ben, 

Sunbeams sweet shall kiss ‘‘ Old Scotland,’ peace 
shall reign with us again; 

Yet on every fourth of August as the harvest-tide 
draws near, 

We shall hear the Slogan’s rally aye re-echo in our ear. 
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Lines to the Lady with the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Refreshment Barrow 


(Written on Perth Platform one cold night in 
December, 1917.) 


O sweet angelic gem of grace, 
May fortune smile on you thro’ years, 
The sailor and the soldier’s friend 
And giver of the cup that cheers. 
In early morn, or late at night, 
We find you busy at your post, 
To meet each weary hero’s needs 
With tea or coffee, cake and toast. 


Around the barrow’s kindly side 
They’re welcome aye to take their stand, 
And so receive a Godsend gift 
With pleasure from your gracious hand, 
Which cheers and stimulates our brave 
And raise their hearts to sing anew 
Of kindnesses in the old home, 
And make them often think of you. 


All honour to your worthy role, 
Your praise my humble pen demand, 
We debtors are to you indeed, 
Sweet Angel of the Motherland. 
O would that J could sing your praise 
{n city, town, and market-place, 
And so proclaim your work of love, 
O sweet angelic gem of grace. 


Wee 
Let’s Not Forget Them 


(Lines written in aid of funds for Dunkeld 
War Memorial.) 


Alas, my feeble rustic pen, ‘‘ O would but thou could 
tells: 

The height and depth of debt we owe to those who 
fought and fell ; 

O that thy faltering strides could speak and let us 
understand 

The gratitude we owe to them who died to save our 
land. 

To save it from the hand of foe, from years of tyranny, 

From pillage, murder, strife, and death, and cruel 
piracy, 

And so maintain our fathers’ rights and rule of kindly 
King, 

Also that sacred gift of ours—the homes to which we 
cling. 


Afar they traversed for our sakes and suffered many 
a sore, 

O’er rugged slopes, o’er hill and plain, on sea and 
treacherous shore; 

They sleep on grey Gallipoli, on Palestina’s strand, 

And many lie till break 0’ day in France’s thirsty land. 

O for a swift and gifted pen that those who read might 
see 

We ought to cherish in our hearts their sacred memory ; 

And as each year goes rolling by, to think of them 
anew 

That stood till death for liberty and died for me and 
you. 
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Raise to their lasting memory a rich and lofty shrine, 

So that their prowess may not die but live through 
endless time; 

Inscribe their names in letters deep ; they all must find 
a place 

That summer’s sun or winter’s blast may never them 


efface. 

It seems as if ’twas yesterday they trudged along to 
school, 

Or passed a lightsome hour with us on Polney’s icy 
pool ; 

Or mayhap sledged down Brae Street on that happy 
Hogmanay, 


Or climbed the slopes of Birnam Hill that long, long 
summer’s day. 


Still is the hand that held the plough on fertile Bal- 
macneil, 

And he who trod our moors or fished the Tay with 
rod and reel ; 

They sallied forth with others, determined to lead the 
van, 

The youths of Birnam and Dunkeld, of Inver and 
Strathbraan. 

They sleep the sleep of heroes all, for right and liberty, 

The world has learned that Britons’ sons shall Britain’s 
rulers be. 

Of that great sacrifice they made that in our hearts 
will dwell, 

Alas! my feeble rustic pen, ‘‘ O would but thou could 
tell.” 
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Gallipoli, Gallipoli 


Gallipoli, Gallipoli, 

Thy frowning visage oft I see, 

. Which fills my heart with grief anew 

As each grey cliff and creek I view; 

They bring sad memories to my mind 

Of true and dear ones left behind, 

A weary milestone thou’rt to me— 
Gallipoli! Gallipoli ! 


Gallipoli, Gallipoli, 

Where Anzacs made new history, 

To sons unborn the story shall 

Be told in city, court, and hall, 

Of how they scaled thy rugged side, 

And on thy summit fought and died 

For Britain’s sacred liberty— 
Gallipoli ! Gallipoli ! 


Gallipoli, Gallipoli, 

Oh would that thou wert hid from me, 

False Suvla Bay, each rugged creek, 

Grim Achi-Baba's barren peak 

Whereon so many of our brave 

Have found a rude, unsheltered grave 

Till Dawn ; when they shall soar from thee— 
Gallipoli ! Gallipoli ! 
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The Serb 
(Written after the Armistice.) 


Hail ! Serb, we stretch to thee our hand, 
And grasp that war-worn one of thine, 
The prowess of your sturdy sons 
Shall be on record down through time. 
Now that the strife has ceased, we would 
Present our thanks, for you have been 
A worthy ally and a prop 
To Britain and her kindly King. 


When hurled against your little band 
The Austro-German hordes did roll, 
And bore you back by weight of arms, 
You stubborn fought and took your toll ; 
Until the subtle Bulgar crept 
Out from the hedge with burglar stride, 
And struck the blow behind your back 
Before we could get to your side. 


When dark and hopeless seemed your path 
And of the foe you stood in awe, 
Kind fate in accents sweet proclaimed, 
** Behold a greater Serbia.’’ 
In this your hour of stress and need 
That doth embrace your war-swept land, 
We send you comforts and repeat— 
Hail! Serb, we stretch to thee our hand. 
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Lines to Sir John S. Clark, Bart. 


Your kindly heart, O good Sir John, 
Allow my pen make known to men, 
Although your fervent wishes are 
From praises I must need refrain ; 
And yet thy honoured life should live 
And be made known that all may see 
The heart of pity, joy, and love 
That kindly fate has gifted thee. 


The widow’s help, the orphan’s stay, 
The maimed, the wayward, and the poor, 
The prodigal, the city waif, 
All find in thee an open door. 
And to the indigent thou art 
A benefactor and a friend; 
Oh, bless the heart that guides the hand 
That to the needy needs do send. 


We know in part a little of 

Thy acts of mercy in each place 
Fulfilled by thee in lowly mien 

With humble unobtrusive grace. 
Yet many of these actions are 

Hid from our view, and mayhap thine, 
Yet they are not unseen, but placed 

On record by the Great Divine. 


God bless thy lady fair, whose arm 
Doth succour, cheer, and comfort thee, 

And children dear whose joyful smiles 
Did often cheer e’en such as me. 
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I trust my simple lines may live 
Long after you and I are gone, 
And tell anew the actions of 
Your kindly heart, O good Sir John. 


The clouds that wrapped Dundas in gloom 
Have reached to far Kinnaird, 
And Nature drapes her mantle o’er 
The haunts where trod the Laird 
O’er spacious moors, by placid lochs, 
O’er hillside, crag, and glen, 
Unspoken words foretell that he 
Will not return again. 


Methinks I see that cortege long 
Assemble on the lawn, 

And leave for sweet Dalmeny, where 
He lies till break 0’ Dawn. 

Uncovered heads do tell their tale, 
And many hearts do say 

The good Sir John of yesterday 
Has rich rewards to-day. 
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A Passing Thought by My Wife’s Graveside, 
Little Dunkeld 


O would that God would teach all men 
To love, as I have loved thee; 

And grant each maid as pure a heart 
As that thou gave to me; 

Our world would then a Heaven be 
The ‘‘ Great Designer’s plan,’’ 

As chords of love would bind in one 
The brotherhood of man. 
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Dalguise 


Thy courts are dear to me, Dalguise, 
For thou dost nourish many charms ; 
Long have I feasted on your love 
And sheltered ’neath your kindly arms. 
Though season change and years may roll 
Yet changeless you shall ever be, 
O haven sweet of Nature’s own, 
The dearest spot on earth to me. 


When Winter’s storms shall o’er you roll 
And clothe you in a garb of white, 
Serene and lovely you appear 
A picture of an angel bright. 
Although your lovers travel far, 
A fairer scene they cannot see 
Than looking on thy comely form 
In Spring’s sweet smiling infancy. 


As Summer smiles shall kiss your brow 
*Twill lighten up your courts again, 
And so reveal the sweetest scene 
That ever nestled in a glen. 
In Autumn’s rich, resplendent robe 
We see you clothed in majesty, 
Bespangled o’er with radiant hue 
That mother Nature gifted you. 


Oh, would that I could sing your praise 
In thrilling notes, as songsters do, 
Then I would join their chorus sweet 
In true and loving praise of you. 
Though time may lay my pen aside, 
And even shades bedim mine eyes, 
Pll praise you still, and oft repeat— 
‘“ Thy courts are dear to me, Dalguise.”’ 


NEIL GOW’S OAK. 
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Neil Gow’s Oak (Inver) 


Hail ! sturdy oak, beneath whose arms, 
Methinks, a picture fair I see— 

A minstrel bent and full of years, 
A-rendering sweet-stringed melody. 

In home-spun garb, with bonnet blue, 
His lengthy locks bedeck his brow, 

While o’er his bosom rests his friend, 
His violin sweet, and graceful bow. 


°Tis eve: the songsters him surround, 
As if competing with each strain, 
And as their notes do reach his ear 
He smiles and whispers, ‘‘ Come again.”’ 
They wake the sweet responsive chords 
That lie within each minstrel’s arms— 
How sweet, ‘‘ Ye Banks and Braes ’”’ I hear 
Re-echo o’er in Craig-y-barns. 


The autumn sun is sinking low 
As the old minstrel tunes his lay, 

The birch and rowan’s tints repose 
Upon the bosom of the Tay. 

A halo sweet surrounds the scene, 
As unmolested and alone 

He renders soul-inspiring chords 
From his beloved violin. 


Then o’er the Tay I see His Grace 
Come nigh to hear him, I suppose, 
And listen to ‘‘ The Neuk of Fife,”’ 
‘‘ The Brig o’ Perth,’’ and ‘‘ Atholl Brose.”’ 
O, would that I could wield my pen 
As well as thou did’st ply the bow, 
So that my name might find a place 
In every heart like thine, Neil Gow. 


Phemie 


O Phemie, lass, did e’er you guess 
The flame you lit within my breast? 
Sweet cherub of the nut-brown locks, 
The muse has asked me this request : 
To make your name and presence known, 
Your beauty, worth and modesty, 
And to recall the days you passed 
On lonesome Tarbatness with me. 


You ofttimes grieved my thoughtful heart 
By your light-hearted, winsome smile, 
In counting rivals, and ofttimes 
Did imitate their gait and style. 
I wonder often how you fare, 
And have you ever found a mate, 
One worthy of so dear a heart, 
And not like mine uncouth and blate. 


There’s forty years since last we met, 
How happy were our future then; 
Mayhap we did not look for wealth, 
But just a cosy but-an’-ben. . 
Yet ’neath our breasts we both had hoped 
That each might fortune grasp through time, 
Which proved a mirage false to me; 
I hope your luck was not like mine. 


O, do you mind yon happy night 
The bonfire burned upon the hill? 

We danced till dawn in yonder loft 
Through many a hearty ‘‘ Hielan’ Reel.”’ 
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Where Willie blew his pipes and cast 
A glancing eye as you gaed roon’ ; 
Ah, stupid boy, to think that he 
Would slight your worth by crack 0’ thoom. 


The joiner lad was also there, 
A highly favoured ladies’ man ; 
One moment making love to you, 
The next to Mary or Johan. 
They all could get a girl but me, 
And why I cannot well explain, 
But one thing I may truly say— 
I think ’twas you that was to blame. 


The locks that graced your temples then 
Have changed from gold to silver now, 
And years have shorn the priceless curls 
That decked your sweet and peerless brow. 
My secret I have ever kept, 
But now my pen has it confessed ; 
O Phemie, lass, did e’er you guess 
The flame you lit within my breast? 


2 
Lines Written ina Young Friend’s Autograph Book 


O Peggy, lass, why ask an ass 
To write herein a * 

For youth will laugh at age, and say 
He’s growing old and “ dottie.”’ 

Yet with my faulty ‘‘ Hielan’’’ pen, 
Your humble servant wishes 

That doun through life you’!l smothered be 


With sunshine, bliss, and kisses. 


nottie,”” 
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Lines to My Only Sister 


The years are passing by, Sister mine, 

I have just said fare-ye-weel, ‘‘ fifty-nine ”’ ; 
Let me tell you in this lay 

There is three-score years to-day 

Since I saw the light of day, Sister mine. 


Oh! the milestones are numerous behind us, 
And we don’t know how many are before, 
But we’ll one another greet 
Over yonder when we meet, 
With our loved ones on the bright and happy 
shore. 


We had hours of love and joy, Sister mine, 

In the age of girl and boy, Sister mine, 

For our parents good and true 

Were both kind to me and you, 

When their cares we never knew, Sister mine. 


O’er the homes we made our own, Sister mine, 
Many scathing winds have blown, Sister mine, 
Yours has stood the stormy blast, 

Over mine a cloud is cast 

That through life will always last, Sister mine. 


Let me grip your hand to-day, Sister mine, 
Kiss each kindly tear away, Sister mine, 
Be our journey short or long, 

There will come that happy morn, 

Of the chorus in my song, Sister mine. 


SS 
Lines to Nurse Martin, late of Little Dunkeld 


O balm of love in garb of blue, 

O heart who brightened many a dwelling, 
Beloved alike in Lordly Hall 
As in the shepherd’s lowly ‘‘ shielin’,’’ 
Your sweet and sympathetic voice 

Oft cheered the patients in their sorrow, 
And raised the lowering clouds to show 


A brighter and a better morrow. 


In summer’s sun, or winter’s storm, 
In rain, or when the snow was falling, 
You paced the way on mercy bent, 
Attending promptly to your calling. 
To Butterstone, or Balnaguard, 
You traversed highways long and eerie ; 
Or may perchance to far Glenquaich 
By bridle-path or moorland dreary. 


The waves may cease to sigh around 
Your Island Home in winter’s weather ; 
The summer breezes from the West 
May cease to kiss the bonnie heather, 
Ere we forget the sprightly form 
O’er hill and dale that used to hurry 
To succour those in need, and ease 
Their trouble, and their care, and worry. 


We saw you calm the fevered brow 

When tossed upon the stormy billow, 
We saw your kindly heart and hand 

Allay the pain and smooth the pillow. 
And so we thank the ‘‘ Fates ’’ who willed 

That thou hast won our praise by merit, 
And thus proclaim anew the acts 

Your Jeal and Highland heart inherit. 
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To My Departed Wife 


(On visiting the dell at Kincraig (Invergordon) after 
many years, 16th July, 1922) 


Oh Catherine dear, to-day I tread 

The lane where oftentimes we tarried 
And feasted on each other’s love, 

In youth’s bright morn, ere we were married. 
My teardrops fall upon the sward 

Where oft we roamed in bliss together, 
Enraptured in each other’s arms — 

Alas the hour that did us sever. 


Oh dear to me art thou, Rosskeen, 
For coyly nestled on thy bosom 
Lie the rich acres of Kincraig 
Wherefrom I plucked so sweet a blossom. 
Thy woodlands, and thy sheltered glades, 
Time from my view shall never sever ; 
Though winter’s storms have shorn that flower, 
*Tis dear to me to-day as ever. 


No marbled walls or gilded roof 
Did shelter us when vows were given; 
Yet Nature’s grandest ones of space 
Were ours; our canopy was Heaven. 
Beneath whose dome we tarried long 
Where lifelong promises were plighted, 
Within this hallowed nameless dell 
Where fate our youthful hearts united. 
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The songsters’ tunes float o’er the lea, 

Their chorus, ‘‘ Summer’s Soul,’’ rejoices ; 
All, all is love and harmony, 

Sweet music of a thousand voices. 
The coy bluebell bedecks my path 

That ofttimes graced your peerless bosom; 
In vain they cheer a cheerless heart, 

My thoughts with pen J cannot fathom. 


Oh would thou slept in yon kirkyard, 

Where kith and kin await the morrow; 
Unkindly fate, why me deny 

A ‘‘ cot ”’ therein tor thee to borrow. 
Waft gently o’er thy resting place 

Sweet lullabies, O mighty river, 
Until you wake that coming Dawn 

To mingle with the blessed for ever. 
Oh, can you pierce ‘‘ Division’s veil,”’ 

And see your care-worn, rustic lover 
Once more beneath the trysting tree 

Where oft we passed an hour together ? 
Those happy days, I dreamed not of 

A heart thus grieved, bereaved, and harried ; 
Oh Catherine dear, as here alone 

I tread the lane where oft we tarried. 
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Lines to Mrs. J. H. Tempest, of Dalguise 


(On the closing of Dalguise Castle as an Auxiliary 
Hospital where nearly a thousand Sick and 
Wounded Soldiers found every comfort as they 
came under her care, during the period from 26th 
June, 1915, to 8th May, 1919.) 


Hail, angel kind, who rule these courts 

That sheltered many a stricken brother, 
And who so faithfully did act 

A loving Nightingale and mother. 
Your many guests, now scattered wide 

All o’er our dales, our glens, and islands, 
Shall always mind with gratitude 

Their hostess in the Perthshire Highlands. 


“Twas not to covet honours great 
Your heart poured forth its kindly greeting 
To heroes of our King and kin 
Well catered ‘neath your care and keeping ;. 
But love of country probed your breast, 
Which opened wide your homely haven 
To guests who shared your princely fare, 
So rare and hospitably given. 


We cannot compensate your worth, 

Or shower on you deserving honours, 
But better are the needys’ prayers 

And blessings rich bestowed on donors. 


ENNIS WO) ESM ING 


Yes 


eopscorp 
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God shall reward you for your work 
Of love and mercy, freely given; 

Our earthly honours are but nought 
Compared with those in yonder Heaven. 


Like to the laverock’s evening song, 
Or mavis in the thicket singing, 
Sweet, as the dew-decked heather bell, 
True, as the ivy firmly clinging. 
Calm, as the lily by the lake, 
Rich, as the hawthorn blossom essence 
To us, dear Madam, is your voice, 
And sweetness of your favoured presence. 


Oh, were my pen a gifted one, 
And free from many faults and fetters, 
Then I could write your praise in rhyme 
In deep, unfading golden letters, 
That down through time they would not die, 
But live, and tell they tried to fathom 
The height and depth of love that lies 
-Enthroned beneath your kindly bosom. 


Fear not when time directs your steps 

To tread the twilight or the gloaming, 
For angels kind shall guide your way 

And dear ones gone wiil greet your coming. 
Methinks their song shall be, as they 

On ‘‘ morning wings ’’ convey you thither— 
‘* Hail ! angel kind, whose earthly home 

Did shelter many a stricken brother.’”’ 
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Mac and I 


Mac is gone and now lies sleeping, 
Nigh the place that gave him birth ; 

Gently laid by those who loved him 
In the bosom of the earth. 

Sweet may be the term he slumbers, 
Undisturbed, O let him lie, 

Till that morn when with the others 
Will awake both Mac and I. 


And the board where many a battle 
Oft was fought across each square 
Lies adorned in dust and cobwebs 
In the neuk beneath the stair. 
O’er its squares we ofttimes handled 
Men to win by strategy, 
And whereon I often collared 
Two for one, or mayhap three. 


Oft, methinks, I see old ‘‘ Mackie ”’ 
Set his men with courage keen, 
As he whispers, Let me try you 
Once again with ‘‘ Old Fourteen,”’ 
Or perchance the ‘* Ayrshire Lassie,’’ 
*Neath whose wiles he hoped I’d slip; 
But, alas, before the finish 
Mac was seldom one man up. 


Many a Jong and hard-fought battle 
Rose and fell as foe met foe, 

Many a hidden flanking movement, 
Many a thrust, and many a blow. 
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Yet when fortune favoured ‘‘ Mackie,’ 
Smilingly the board he’d scan, 
Pressing hard to win the issue, 
Mac would man, and man, and man. 


When the stubborn game was over, 
Then each weak point we’d review ; 
Mac would see the danger corner, 
And would say, ‘‘ Here I lost two.’’ 
Still we were true-hearted brothers, 
Who shall meet yet by and bye, 
‘Though there’s only here at present 
““ Mackie’s ’’ shade, the board, and I. 


(My late friend presented me with his draughtboard, 
whereon we played many games together, when leav- 
ing our district in feeble health.) . 


4 
To ‘‘Bard”’ James Macqueen, Forres 


Oh Jamie lad to-day my thoughts 
Have wandered back again to thee, 

Though Time has kept us now apart 
A quarter of a century. 

Thy friendship true I’ll ne’er forget, 
And love I bear thy native toon ; 
So let me voice your worth in rhyme, 

My true, and trusted, Forres Loon. 


Methinks I see you by the ford 
A-wafting o’er your ‘‘ Boat ahoy,”’ 
Or wandering by Kintersack burn, 
And mayhap pace the Broom o’ Moy. 
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O lover true of Nature’s own, 
You supped its balm with grateful spoon, 
And thanked the arm that passed them on 
E’en to a rustic Forres Loon. 


The golden tassels of the broom, 
The hawthorn sweet and coy bluebell, 
The modest gowan on the lea, 
To us unspoken lessons tell. 
The laverock sings his evening song, 
The blackbird pipes its morning tune, 
Which fills the heart with fervent love 
Of Nature’s sweets, my Forres Loon. 


I’ve read your lines midst joy and cares 
Regarding each remembered scene ; 
On Cluny Hill, the Mosset side, 
By Findhorn banks, and Watten Jean. 
I hear your violin’s music sweet, 
Whose strains are kent in ilka toon, 
Come play ‘‘ The lass 0’ Mosset side 
Again to me, my Forres Loon. 


” 


You cheered King George’s soldiers on 
When oftentimes they weary were, 
In passing Nairn or Aviemore, 
By rendering your selections rare. 
Oh would I had the power and right 
In passing honours us between, 
I’d strew sweet laurels at your feet, 
And crown your head-—‘Sir James Macqueen.” 
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The Port, Ross-shire 


Ofttimes I view thee, village fair, 

And wish thou wert within my reach, 
Where as a schoolboy oft I trod 

And guddled on thy silver beach, 
When free from worry, and from care, 

My youthful heart was blithe and gay; 
Oh! happy days, oh! days of joy, 

So clear before my view to-day. 


I call to mind the village school, 
The Tudor dear we did annoy ; 
The morning prayer, the evening hymn, 
The name of every girl and boy. 
Methinks I hear each voice again 
Waft sweetly as a balm to me, 
Re-echo o’er thy ‘‘ Eton fair ”’ 
From off its humble gallery. 


Where are these girls and boys to-day 
Whose youthful feet with mine have trod? 
Mayhap they climbed Parnassus high, 
Or trudged like me along life’s road. 
Oh, would that I could grasp each hand, 
And to each prince and princess bow, 
Of these I loved so true and leal, 
Now half a century ago. 
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Lines to the Late Charles M‘Intosh, 
Retired Postman and Naturalist, Inver, Dunkeld 


Sleep, traveller, sleep, thy work is done, 
The sun has sunk far in the west; 
Thou travelled many a weary mile, 
And now deserve a peaceful rest. 
O lover true, of Nature’s own, 
Long has she held you in her arms, 
Till time demanded thee 1o sleep, 
’Twixt Birnam hill and Craig-y-barns. 


No sweeter spot in Scotia’s land 
Can match the one allotted thee, 
Or lordly peer or peasant find 
A shrine midst richer scenery. 
The ripple of the rapid Braan 
Floats on the bosom of the Tay, 
Their blended voices waft o’er thee 
Sweet lullabies by night and day. 


The fern still waves its nibbled wings, 
The primrose decks each sheltered glade, 
The gowan basks upon the lea, 
The bluebell coyly droops its head. 
The myrtle, and the brier sweet, 
The birken bush, and rowan tree, 
Are left with us to taste and find 
That ‘* gift ’’ their Maker gave to thee. 


Thy sojourn here was not in vain, 
Though fortune never came thy way, 
Yet Nature’s volumes did unfold 
Her many gifts to thee each day, 
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Which oft refreshed thy hungry heart 
And bade thee ever search anew 

For lessons thou hast left behind 
That we might benefit by you. 


I passed you oft, yet never knew 
The worth of thy society, 
Yet here I find my humble name 
In thy benign biography. 
The millions that may read thy works 
Shall bless the heart that now doth rest ; 
Sleep, traveller, sleep, the work is done, 
The sun has sunk far in the west. 


Ae 
To “Lolo.” 


You came to me as the setting sun 
Had ceased to shine o’er the path I trod, 
The clouds lay low o’er the dying day 
As I journeyed ’neath a heavy load. 
Like the sweetest dawn of a summer’s morn, 
Ere the sun’s all-glorious orb doth shine, 
Repelling night’s departing gloom, 
A balm of love from the Divine. 


You came as an angel through the mist 
To clear the lowering clouds away ; 
An ‘* Eve ’’ on morning’s silver wings, 
To cheer, to comfort, to obey ; 
Ah, then I fled to the desert wide, 
To traverse life’s lone-lane alone, 
And trusted not to meet again— 
Yet, O my heart, e’en there, I own, 
You came. 
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Bonnie Jean 


Where high the mountains raise their heads 
With rippling waters far below, 
’Mid winding paths and corries deep, 
’Tis there my fancy often flow. 
Again to meet my Highland maid 
And pass a happy hour at e’en, 
Enraptured in the company 
©’ fair Glen-Lochay’s bonnie Jean. 


CuorRus 
Along Glen Dochart’s winding side 
My fancy often flies at e’en, 
And visits oft that clachan sweet, 
The home that shelters Bonnie Jean. 


Methinks I see her graceful form 
Go swinging blithely up the glen, 
Surrounded midst the grandest charms 
That nature can reveal to men. 
The mist arises o’er her head, 
The sunshine kiss the heather sheen ; 
The very path whereon she treads 
Would sing the praise 0’ Bonnie Jean. 


The golden eagle on the wing, 

The hart who skips Glenogle side, 
The ptarmigan on high Ben Lawers, 

The swan that on Loch Lochay glide; 
Majestic though their presence be, 

They’re nought compared with thee, my queen. 
They cannot imitate the gait 

Or ardent smile 0’ Bonnie Jean. 
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The bloom o’ youth bedecks her brow, 
Her cheeks the hue of heather bell, 
Her lips are like the hawthorn sweet 
That buds and blooms in yonder dell. 
The heather white on mountain’s side, 
Where innocence so sweet is seen, 
Is pure like to the peerless breast 
That guards the heart 0’ Bonnie Jean. 


No fairer form e’er trod the glen 
Or traversed o’er the mountain side; 
No sweeter, sheltered in the neuk, 
Or wandered o’er the moorland wide. 
O woe betide the heart that tries 
Belittle, or beguile, my queen, 
And proud indeed the gallant be 
Who wins the heart 0’ Bonnie Jean. 
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Lines on the Burn o’ Ferintosh 


My native shire, thy sacred haunts 
With pen I’d fain describe thy praise, 
Ofttimes I wish to view the scenes 
And memories dear of former days. 
Those thoughts oft lead my footsteps on 
To taste each sweet yet once again, 
' Such as is found within the burn 
O’ Ferintosh, so dear to men. 


’Tis Sabbath morn, the sunny sky 
Reflects o’er fields of golden hue ; 

The songsters raise their songs of praise, 
The flowerets drink the fragrant dew. 
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With gladsome heart I wend my way 
With others to the hallowed dell, 
There to review the noted spot 
Where blessings oft on mankind fell. 


O sanctuary, so rare, so grand, 
Unseen except in reach of thee, 

No obelisk adorns thy head, 
Sweet picture of humility. 

Thy Architect, the Mighty Hand, 
Has laid your floor of velvet lea, 
Your walls are those of endless space, 

Your roof the heavenly canopy. 


Methought I heard the voice of those 

Who sleep join in the praises given, . 
The very bluebells seemed to bow 

Their sweet submissive heads to heaven. 
O for an hour within thy courts 

To cheer my soul along life’s sea, 
And meet the Master face to face 

In Ferintosh, my Galilee. 


(These lines were written on Conon Banks, Sunday, 
14th August, rg1g, after I had the pleasure of hearing 
a Gaelic service delivered by the Rev. Campbell Ding- 
wall from the text, ‘‘ Be not afraid; go tell my brethren 
that they go into Galilee and there they shall see me.’’ 
The burn is a charming spot, and the surroundings 
that day were rich in harvest colouring. Once within 
its courts one feels that architecture as built by man 


is poor indeed compared with the ‘‘ hallowed amphi- 
theatre o’ Ferintosh.’’) 
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Kintail 


Can I forget thy charm, Kintail, 

Thy heath-clad hills, and sheltered valleys, 
And corries deep, and soaring crags, 

Where deer and roe in freedom rallies? 
None with thy grandeur can compare 

From bleak Cape-Wrath to sheltered Arran, 
Serene thou sleep within the arms 

Of dark Loch Duich and fair Loch Carron. 


Kind Nature has bestowed on thee 
Her richest gifts in fullest measure, 
Thy bosom fosters many a gem 
That thy admirers count a treasure. 
In springtime of my early days 
I’ve oft perused in thee a column, 
Ah, tireless time, if thou could wait, 
I’d fain compile them in a volume. 


One scene aye rises to my view 
*nigh where the boatman berths his wherry, 
A ‘* Flowerlet ’’ sweet, bedecked in blue 
That bloomed by peaceful Dornie Ferry. 
Angelic sweetness crowned her brow, 
Her eyes were of the ocean colour, 
Her cherry cheeks and ruby lips 
Would charm the heart of any lover. 


I’ve heard the cuckoo’s mellow voice,’ 
The mavis to his partner singing, 
The mountain laverock’s evening song, 
The blackbird’s notes through forest ringing ; 
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I’ve kissed the dew-decked heather bell, 
Inhaled the myrtle’s fragrant essence, 

But none of these could be compared 
With her sweet voice and hallowed presence. 


Oh fickle fate, why so unkind 

The sacred chords of love to sever, 
Dark shadows throw across the path 

Of hearts responsive to each other? 
Yet how could I, a rustic boy, 

My purse without the needful shilling, 
Entice so innocent a heart 

To share with me a humble living ? 


O nameless dell wherein I fought 

That fateful fight ’twixt love and duty, 
And where the latter had to win 

And so discard her worth and beauty. 
Sweet spring that bathed my fevered brow, 

Of sympathy thou were not barren; 
Thy burnie bore my bitter tears 

To sleep.for ever in Loch Carron. 


Can I forget thy charms, Kintail, 

Thy heath-clad hills and sheltered valleys, 
And cerries deep, and soaring crags, 

Where deer and roe in freedom sallies? 
Not till my heart shall cease to beat, 

My faulty pen and hand shall sever, 
Shall I forget that charming maid 

Whose heart I won, yet lost for ever. 
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My lowly home, no Jordly hall 
Is half so dear to me as thee, 
Fair haven of apartments twain, 
Sweet picture of simplicity. 
Where first I saw the light of day 
That cold and stormy Februar morn, 
When hedge and ditch was filled with snow, 
And scathing winds through stiles did moan. 


No pennon floated o’er thy roof, 

No page stood by thy humble door, 
No herald to proclaim the news : 

A child was born that fateful hour. 
No chaise to bring a needed friend, 

No high-trained skill of valued worth, 
To succour that sweet angel kind 

Who brought another child to earth. 


Thrice hallowed shrine, thy sacred courts 
Again my longing eyes do see; 

Strong are the chords of love and joy 
That bind my grateful heart to thee. 

A poltroon poor I’d be indeed 
If thee my home I’d view with scorn, 

Where mother taught me bend the knee 
Beneath thy roof each eve and morn. 


Though half a century has gone 
Since I thy hallowed portals passed, 
Yet thou art dear to me as then, 
Thy memories sweet shall ever last. 
Long may your kind and homely roof 
To mankind may a shelter be; 
My lowly home, no lordly hall 
Is half so dear to me as thee. 
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My Old Home at Brucefield, Tarbatness 


(Now in Ruins) 


I’m a-sheltered ’neath the gable 
Where I romped about in boyhood, 
And the rain comes down in torrents o’er my head, 
Yet my thoughts go back a-dreaming 
O’er the vears now gone for ever, 
And the dear ones sleeping soundly in the ‘shade.’ 


I gaze upon the ingle 
Overgrown with fern and bracken, 
And the neuk where oft I listened to the lore 
Of the cottar, and the shepherd, 
Each rehearse his weird story, 
And methinks I see the ‘‘ elfins ’’ on the shore. 


I hear the breakers moaning 
O’er the crags near by my dwelling, 
And I see the sturdy vessel in distress, 
With its canvas reefed and tightened 
Fighting bravely for the haven 
Round the corner of the rough and angry ness. 


The bourtree hedge lies withered 
Where the chaffinch and the sparrow 
Hid their “‘ fledglings ’’ from the talons of the foe, 
The kindly roof is vanished 
And the walls are bare and broken 
That have sheltered me in years of long ago. 
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I have drunk of Nature’s beauties 
On the mountain side and valley, 
And have paced the busy city’s human chain; 
But their glory seems to vanish 
As I gaze upon the haven 
That has sheltered me in sunshine and in rain. 


I bare the head in silence 
As I turn my back upon it, 
Midst the sympathetic sighing of the sea; 
And I bless the hearts a-sleeping 
Who have cared for me and others, 
’Neath this ‘‘ cenotaph ’’ of love for such as me. 


The Hoosie in the Glen 


It nestles by the little knoll, 
Near to the rippling burn, 

’Neath hills that raise their heads to greet 
The early rising sun, 

- O’erlooking nature’s grandest scenes, 

The river, vale, and ben, 

A haven to the weary feet— 
The ‘‘ Hoosie ”’ in the Glen. 


No to’er or turret, dome or spire, 
Above its roof doth soar ; 

No niche to deck its walls, but just 
‘Two windows and a door. 

Enough to lighten up within 
Its cosy ‘‘ but-an’-ben,”’ 

A little neuk between completes 
The ‘‘ Hoosie ”’ in the Glen. 
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Around its walls the flowerlets spring 
And spread their plumes anew, 

They coyly kiss the sunshine and 
Drink deep of nature’s dew. 

The myrtle and the hawthorn sweet 
Are nourished in the den, 

Which greets the bee to feast around 
The ‘‘ Hoosie ’’ in the Glen. 


The burnie murmurs through the dell 
Where many a songster sing, 

Whose notes arise to cheer the heart 
And herald in the spring ; 

And on each long, long summer’s eve 
Their music in the fen 

Enrich the charms that cluster round 
The ‘‘ Hoosie ’’ in the Glen. 


Unwritten lore around it clings 
Of childhood’s happy days, 

When chubby hands the flowerlets pulled, 
The rowans and the slaes; 

They've wandered far, and some we know 
Will not return again 

To view the hallowed home they loved— 
The ‘* Hoosie ”’ in the Glen. 


Beneath its roof old Lizzie lives, 
Alone for many years, 

Where joys and sorrows filled her life 
*Midst pleasures, cares, and tears. 

Unknown to many, yet beloved 
By all who do her ken, 

For kindness fills the heart that grace 
The ‘‘ Hoosie ’’ in the Glen. 
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Rootfield, Mulbuie, Ross-shire, 


The late Sir Hector Macdonald’s Birthplace. 


Oft I scanned thy crest, Mulbuie, 
When perchance through Ross I roam, 
Oftentimes I wished to visit 
That dear spot, my clansman’s home. 
On thy summit now I find it, 
Modest, kindly, neat, sublime, 
Long I sought and wished to see thee 
On my pilgrimage through time. 


Oft I scanned thy crest, Mulbuie, 
Yet I never dreamed that thou 

Stood so high among thy neighbours, 
Priceless gems upon thy brow. 

Oh, my thoughts, why do you wander, 
Seeking pleasures far from thee, 

When from Rootfield’s hallowed threshold 
Nature’s grandest scenes I see. 


Oft I scanned thy crest, Mulbuie, 
Where my clansman’s early days 
Passed in happiness and sunshine 
As he skipped thy fens and braes. 
Ah, to-day methinks I see him 
Blythely saunter as a boy, 
Free from trials; cares, and worries, 
Nought his brightness could annoy. 


Oft I scanned thy crest, Mulbuie, 
Yet not half so oft as he 

Who lies slumbering in Dunedin, 
Would he were asleep in thee, 

So that on that coming morning 
When awakened he’d review 

Cherished scenes of early childhood 
That he often drank in you. 
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The Lass o’ Tarbatness 


Oh lovely lass of Tarbatness, 

Whose form oft through the mist I see; 
Sweet innocence of early years, 

With costume kilted to the knee. 
Though many years have come and gone 

Since bright and cloudless was our sky, 
Your presence aye has shared my life 

And makes me dream of years gone by. 


Oh chance of fate that led my feet 
Along with thine, sweet gem of grace, 
To-day I see as clear as then 
The beauty of thy form and face. 
Thy nutbrown locks and marble brow, 
Those love-lit eyes I yearned to scan, 
The ruby lips and peerless breast, 
Sweet balm from the Divine to man. 


Why did your sweet responsive heart 
Around my rustic one entwine, 
And why allow love’s sacred chords 
To firmly fasten it to mine? 
Where ever since it lies engraved, 
A priceless gem of love’s young dream, 
Ere since that night we met to part, 
That sealed the hope that might have been. 


The bitter blast that swept the ness 
From off the angry northern sea, 

Did send the snowdrift surging on 
In winter’s wildest ecstasy. 
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But these my footsteps did not stay, 

Nor did I feel their biting sting, 
For nought could either sooth or quench 
The flame of love’s awakening. 


There’s treasures great that wealth can gain 
That’s oft denied the humble poor, 
And fate who coldly mantled me 
Did rob me of my prize that hour. 
Fv’n Nature’s forces whispered low 
When standing ’twixt thee and the storm, 
That such a gem so rich and rare 
Would never grace a ploughboy’s home. 


When winter’s storms had passed away, 

And gave their place to kindly spring, 
The fairest flower that decked the ness 

Was laid beneath the sward so green. 
The heart that would not let me go, 

The eyes that showered such love on me, 
Was laid to rest in yon kirkyard, 

Nigh by the ocean’s lullaby. 


The Castle of Baloan may fail 
To keep its vigil o’er the sea, 
The little burnie change its course, 
Knock-shortie hill may cease to be 
Refore my heart and hand will fail 
To sing or praise thy name the less, 
Whose form oft through the mist I see, 
© lovely lass of Tarbatness. 
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A Voice from Alberta to the Isles 


Afar o’er the sea to the land of my Fathers 
My fancy takes flight at the close of the day, 
I ramble again over moorland and heather, 
O’er hillside, and crag, to my home by the bay. 
I hear the lone cry of the curlew a-screaming, 
And see the proud gull on the crest of the wave ; 
The rugged-bound coast where the sigh of the billow 
Is wafted around the loved Isle of the brave. 


CHORUS 
Oh for an hour ’neath the roof of the sheilin’, 
For deep ’neath its bosom doth shelter Mo’cridhe 
Oh for a breath o’ the sweet purple heather, 
A smile 0’ the loch, or the bonnie blue sea. 


The notes of the pibroch I hear in the clachan, 
As down through each corrie and cave they do 
ring, 
That soul-stirring music that oftentimes rallied 
The men o’ the Islands to fight for their King. 
The mist is encircling the Ben in the gloaming, 
And daylight doth fade as I’m nearing my home ; 
Oh hallowed to me are these thoughts as a-dreaming 
Out here on the prairie 1 wander alone. 
Chorus—Oh for an hour, etc. 


Methinks once again I am shearing the bracken, 
The wildflowers are smiling to me in the dell, 

Where often I met with my true Hielan’ lassie, 
Who shed bitter tears as I bade her farewell. 

I drink of the breezes that float from the ocean, 
And see the sun setting far over the wave; 

Oh home of my birth where my kinsmen are sleeping 
I’ll love thee for ever, oh land of the brave. 

Chorus—Oh for an hour, etc. 
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STRATHPEFFER WELLS. 
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Ode to Strathpeffer 


O lovely Strathpeffer, thou’rt dear to my bosom, 
Sweet haven of peace by the side of the glen; 

The young and the aged aye find in thy bower 
_A heart overflowing with blessings to men. 

Thine arms are outstretched to the downcast and weary 
To come and partake of thy thrice-blessed ‘‘ cure,”’ 

Where sunshine and joy bound with kind hospitality 
Welccme each guest whether wealthy or poor. 


I’ve tasted thy treasures in youth’s early morning, 
In age I am glad to return once again 

To drink of thy charms amid scenes of the rarest 
And grandest the Highlands can offer to men. 

I tread the lone pathway alongside the burnie 
That leads to the old rustic seat in the dell, 

Where many a swain met the hope of his bosom, 
And vows were exchanged by the side of the well. 


O, hearken, my heart, to the skirl of the pibroch, 
The music that Highlanders so much admire ; 

The piper has played, ‘‘ We’ve been happy th’gether,”’ 
Which lightens my heart as if kindled with fire. 

I owe thee my thanks, thou sweet ‘‘ Nymph of the 

Fountain,”’ 

For kindest attention to ev’n such as me; 

The waters, though bitter, are blended with sweetness 
When tendered with.grace by an angel like thee. 


Thy precincts, Strathpeffer, are jealously guarded, 
Ben Wyvis keeps watch over thee for all time ; 
While down in the valley the lofty Knock Farrel 
Stands sentinel true o’er the pass to thy shrine. 
With heart of true gratitude wrapped in sweet 
memories, 
Grateful I pass from thy courts with a sigh; 
I’ll praise thee for ever, O sweet garden city, 
Till shadows of eventide darken my eye. 
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Jess the Ferry 


Ho ve who cross the Alcaig o’er 
In calm or stormy weather, 
Mayhap you’ll read these simple lines, 
And from them something gather. 
Let’s think upon the heart now still 
That once was blithe and merry, 
Who plied the oar from shore to shore, 
The faithful ‘‘ Jess the Ferry.’’ 


Though called on late or early morn 
To Jess it did not matter, 
In haste she’d man her little craft 
In calm or stormy water ; 
And so perform a deed each day 
To saddened hearts, or merry, 
Conveying each traveller o’er the tide 
Of Alcaig’s restless ferry. 


No flimsy fittings graced her form, 
To Jess these would be shocking ; 

No buckled shoe of costly suede, 
Or latticed silken stocking. 

In home-spun hose, and wincey dress, 
She’d step aboard her wherry, 

To row each peasant, peer, or knight 
In safety o’er the ferry. 


Oh would that Scotland’s maidens all 
In city, glen, or island 
Had each a heart as good and true, 
As humble, leai, and Highland ; 
That when the eventide of life 
Was reached, it would be pleasant 
To read upon the sands of time 
The thanks of peer and peasant. 
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We cannot all be dons, or stars, 
Or loll in seas of money, 
So each some little part must do 
To gather in the honey. 
And so did Jess, till that ahoy 
Came clear that called her thither, 
And left with us the honour due 
To father and to mother. 
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The Dunes o’ Balintore 


I met ma fate wi’ herrin’ creel, 

A winsome lassie, lithe an’ leal ; 

An’ now she holds me in a spell, 

I love her as I love masel’. 

She’s trig, an’ trim, an’ coy, an’ fair, 
Wi’ rosy cheeks, an’ auburn hair ; 
As time goes by I love her more, 

Ma Susie sweet o’ Balintore. 


Cuorus 
Oh! sunny Susie’s saucy smile 


Has made me “ hop-it ’? many a mile; 
The love-lit 0’ her witching e’e 


Has fairly played the deuce wi’ me, 


Her dimpled cheeks o’ crimson hue, 

Wi’ locks a-dangling o’er her broo; 

‘* As sure as death ’’ did probe ma breast, 
An’ at her feet made this request— 
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““ If you will but to me be true, 
I’ll love no other girl but you; 
Let’s hae a dander by the shore, 
Among the dunes o’ Balintore.”’ 


One night I met her on the sand, 

An’ pressed her for her heart an’ hand; 
I clasped her in ma arms, but aye— 
The blooming creel was in the way. 
She tossed the cumbrous “‘ scue ”’ aside 
An’ promised for to be ma bride ; 

Och ! then I kissed her times galore 
Among the dunes o’ Balintore. 


Her mither asked me home for tea, 
An’ this is hoo they treated me— 
I’d crabs, an’ prunes, upon ma plate, 
Wi’ cockles, mussels, eel, an’ skate. 
She pressed me oft to help masel’, 
But hoo J fared I canna tell; 

Oh ! but it was a hearty splore 

I had that night at Balintore. 


You praise your cities, great and small, 
The Thames Embankment an’ the Mall; 
But give to me the knolls of sand; 

They'll beat your Princes Street, or Strand. 
One hour wi’ Susie ’mong the dunes 

Is better than in streets or toons; 

My rustic heart asks nothing more 

Than ’mong the dunes o’ Balintore. 
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The Emigrant’s Appeal 


Cold the wind blows o’er the ferry, 
Sighing long and eerie, 

Where the boat awaits my coming 
I must leave my dearie. 


Cuorus 


Will you go, o’er the sea, 
Bonnie Annie, bonnie Annie? 

Will you go, o’er the sea, 
Bonnie Annie Euschan? 


You'll be wearying in the clachan 
Now. that I am leaving, 
Weaving hose and shearing bracken 
With a heart a-grieving. 
Chorus—Will you go? etc. 


In the West I'll build a shielin’ 
Of the pines around me; 
Till the soil, and sow the furrow, 
Wealth will soon surround me. 
Chorus—Will you go? etc. 


Let me place this sprig 0’ heather 
O’er your peerless bosom, 
It will seal our vows for ever, 
Bonnie Annie Euschan. 
Chorus—Will you go? etc. 
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Ode to Kinloch-Rannoch 


’Neath the shades o’ Craigvar, on the banks of the 
Tummel, 
There nestles a hamlet that’s sacred to me; 
Surrounded by sentinels watchful and wary— 
Craigvar and Schiehallion keep vigil o’er thee. 
How calm and serene in their arms thou dost nestle, 
A rest to the weary with portals ajar. 
Afar from the din of the city’s tired bustle, 
O haven of peace ’neath the shades o’ Craigvar. 


’Neath the shades o’ Craigvar, when the heather is 
blooming, 

A halo is cast o’er the valley below 

Which spreads o’er my haven a mantle of grandeur, 
No hand of an artist can ever bestow. 

Methinks as I stand by the shrine of Buchanan, 
Who traversed thy presence a bright shining star ; 

I hear the sweet strain of his soul-stirring ballad 
Re-echo anew ’neath the shades o’ Craigvar. 


‘Neath the shades o’ Craigvar there are many a-sleep- 
ing 
Who gratefully drank of the counsel he gave, 
Yet now he is laid with his kinsmen forgotten, 
Beneath the green sward in a cold nameless grave. 
Ye kinsmen of Leny, oh raise him a headstone, 
That the height of its brow may be seen from afar, 
And honour your loved one who toiled for the Master, 
In sunshine and storm ’neath the shades o’ Craigvar. 
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*Neath the shades o’ Craigvar there are angels a- 
watching 
A heart that is sweet as the flower on the lea, 
From daylight till dark, and from even to morning, 
She’s modest, contented, and happy, and free; 
Bedecked in a mantle of meekness and loveliness, 
Proud of her country in peacetime or war, 
Lithe are the footsteps that traverse in innocence 
Day after day ’neath the shades o’ Craigvar. 


(The author’s wishes are now fulfilled, as a monu- 
ment has been raised in Leny to the late Mr. Dougald 
Buchanan.) 


4 
Four Worthy Anglers 


Four lovers of the angling art, 

Who love to fish the kindly Tay, 
Look once a year with longing eyes 
To spend a well-earned holiday. 
Upon the banks they love to tread, 

Not many miles from fair Dalguise, 
To court the shy and subtile trout 
With artful lure of Malloch flies. 


They came with creels well stored with food, 
And so eschew the ‘‘ Hunger Foe,”’ 
Also a drop of Dewar’s Dew, 
Beneath the brand of Wright and Co. 
As darkness falls and fire is lit, 
_ And round its cheerful embers they 
Discuss each fisher’s fishy tale, 
Regarding honours of the day. 
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The tailor counts the trout he grassed, 
The plumber spins a shady yarn, 
And swears the second one he lost 
Was like to the mechanic’s arm! 
So as the hours go fleeting by 
They tell each story with a will, 
A bridie passed, a cookie shared, 
A fag, and maybe hauf-a-gill. 


Oft they recall that bygone day 
They nearly lost the ‘‘ Hielan 

Each had to join the Marathon 
With angry mien and heated brain. 

They blamed the plumber’s watch of gold 
For thus their being so very late, 
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train ; 


And so their rising anger fell 
Full dint upon the plumber’s pate. 


Out from his pocket came the gem 

Of eighteen ‘‘ carat ’’ let us say, 
Well guaranteed to tell the truth, 

But told a lie that fateful day. 
Methinks I see them pop into 

The train they well nigh did not catch, 
And hear anew the tailor ‘‘ cuss ”’ 

In scathing words the plumber’s watch. 


Let’s not begrudge these lads their day, 
It only comes but once a year; 

Come greet them with ‘‘ Hail, Brither Scot !’’ 
And so each weary Townsman cheer. 

Long may they live to pitch their camp 
Where lordly peer and peasant vie; 

Their head a-resting on the creel, 
Their canopy the July sky. 
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The Platelayers 


There’s a jolly lot of fellows that doth earn their daily 
bread, 
’Neath the welter of the sunshine and the rain; 
All determined to do their duty to the ‘‘ Group ”’ they 
represent 
For the passing safely onward of each train. 
Each driver passes by them with a confidential smile, 
As he gives his mighty steed another notch, 
For he knows the track is ‘‘ siccar ’’ by the men who 
keep the Line 
On the Cockney, Caley, Hielan’, Midland, Scotch. 


When they’re fixing up a crossing, ’twixt the local and 
express, 
There is little time to chat or take a smoke; 
All obey the trusted gaffer as they fix the metals up 
Ere the Grampian express is on the ‘‘ block.’’ 
There are Sandys, Willies, Johnnies, also ‘‘ Bobbies 
not a few, 
Who for discipline there is no need to coach 
As they muster in position for repairing of the Line 
On the Cockney, Caley, Hielan’, Midland, Scotch. 
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Although their hands are rusty, yet their hearts are leal 
and true, 
And they do their duty right as you can see 
To the music of the shovel and the clinking of the pick, 
They are doing a work of love for you and me. 
Let us cheer each sturdy brother with a true and ardent 
smile, 
And look not on their duties with reproach ; 
They’re a credit to the prowess of the true and trusted 
Line, 
On the Cockney, Caley, Hielan’, Midland, Scotch. 
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Lines to Guard William Munro, Perth 


‘Tis well nigh forty years, Willie, since you and I left 
home 

To travel on uncushioned seats, en route for distant 
Strome, 

And there get clad in oilskin garb, ’mid showers of 
herring bree, 

To harvest with the others ’mid the product from the 
sea. 

Where is that staff to-day, Willie? methinks I hear 
you sigh, 

For of their number two are left, that two are you 
and I; 

Time’s telling hand has told its tale, for some are gone 
for aye, 

And so the muse has asked me note your presence kind 
to-day. 

Come down the pier again, Willie, the ‘* Eileanore ”’ is 
nigh, 

Old Baxter’s drumming up the rear and sends us low 
and high ; 

For on parade we must submit to discipline, you ken, 

See how he musters each recruit to quit themselves like 


men. 
The hasty word, the worried look, the over-anxious. 
shout, 
Did make us oft pull up our socks and toss the fish 
about ; 


Yet down through years his kind support continued to 
the end, 

The heart that sleeps in fair Bankfoot did prove to us 
a friend. 
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We tasted Caithness snows, Willie, cold breezes off the 
main, 

We know what Dava is to those when snowed up with 
a train; 

We toiled in sunshine and in storm, for years our day 
was night, 

And so to-day we’re glad to think we tried to do the 
right. 

Let’s strive to finish our career and win a record race, 

Let those who trust us see we know we fill an honoured 
place; 

And so each day their confidence will aye on us rely, 

’Twill warm the old hearts beating ’neath the breasts 
of you and I. 


Our youthful locks have changed, Willie, from gold to 
silver hue, 

Which tells the tale of care and thought that lay with 
me and you; 

But yet so long as we are here, we feel we’re not alone, 

I have a friend in you, Willie, and you have one in 
John. 

Each one of us can be a friend, and make friends as 
we go, 

Upholding the true Brotherhood, and vanquishing the 
foe ; 

And when we’re called to fill a post afar in yonder 
sphere, 

Let’s trust our ‘‘ Block ’’ will indicate—proceed, ‘‘ the 
Line is clear.’’ 
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Lines to Guard John M‘Combie, 
Retired October, 1922. 


Hail, John, you’ve laid aside the flag 
Long carried in the van, 

Well guarded ’neath your careful hand 
As o’er the track you ran; 

That pennon dear of homely green 
Which sped your journey on, 

Is shelved to-day with honours bright— 
Accept our greetings, John. 


No fitter time could end your term, 
Or earn you a reward, 

Than passing with the Highland Line 
A trusted Highland Guard. 

Long may you live to view the past 
Each happy autumn day, 

And think of those you left behind 
As if ’twas yesterday. 


Let us remind you of the time 
In youth’s bright happy morn, 

You anxious of your duties were 
When oft you faced the storm. 

Enquiring how Dalwhinnie was, 

Or if the mail was near, 

What like was ‘‘ Dava,’’ ‘‘ Alvie Moor,’’ 

And was the ’Spidal clear. 
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Then round about your train you’d go 
To see if all was right, 

And fasten each tarpaulin down 
So trig, so trim, and tight. 

Before you faced each summit high 
You’d give your every care 

To all that lay beneath your charge 
With faithfulness so rare. 


Promotion saw you later on 
A-boarding the express, 
To care for many thousand souls 
*Twixt Perth and Inverness. 
No overtime was yours; but work 
From morn to setting sun 
You paced the track, with cheerful mien, 
And did the double run. 


Although the flag of green is gone, 
There’s one of golden hue 

That time, or change, will not efface, 
*T will always float o’er you. 

The brilliant gems within its folds 
Denote the race you ran, 

It indicates you trusted God, 
And loved your brother man. 


“SEB 
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The Green; The Bonnie Green 


(Once the Standard Colour of the Highland 
Railway) 


Adieu, the garb o’ bonnie green 
That oft lit up the glen, 

Whose halo floated o’er the lake, 
The river, moor, and fen; 

Before another pennon waves 
Its colours o’er the line, 

Let’s kiss the kindly green adieu— 
The hue o’ olden time. 


No other shade so sweet and fair 
Shall speed o’er fen or moor; 

No vesture so attractive pass 
Each peer or peasant’s door. 

The countrymen in Garry-side, 
Mulben, or Achnasheen, 

Shall bow their heads in silence 
At the passing o’ the green. 


O would I were an artist great, 
I’d ply the brush anew 

And paint a Hielan’ train to match 
The country it passed through ; 

I’d sketch a ‘‘ Loch ’’ beside a loch 
Midst August heather’s sheen, 

And place the ‘‘ shade ’’ 0’ Davie Jones 
To guide the bonnie green. 
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I backward gaze on features fair 
And praise the worth once more 
Of early steeds, like trig ‘‘ Lochgorm,”’ 
** Aldourie,’’ and ‘‘ Raigmore.’’ 
In Hielan’ garb with ribbons sweet 
To grace each profile fair, 
A credit to each heart and hand 
That breathed the Hielan’ air. 


Time changes handiworks of men, 
We see it day by day, 

And so we grasp to-morrow’s hope, 
Our motto, ‘‘ no delay ”’; 

Yet written deep on all our hearts 

sheen,’”: 
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Are words in golden 
In memory of our colour sweet— 
The green, the bonnie green. 


(Mr. David Jones was the Highland Railway Loco- 
motive Engineer who designed the ‘* Loch ’”’ class of 
passenger engine.) 
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Driver John MacPherson’s Farewell to His Engine 


(On retiring from the Service of the L.M.S. Railway, 
31st March, 1925) 


Farewell, my true and trusted steed, 
My faithful 44; 

Farewell, my loving idol sweet, 
Whose pace I’ll guide no more, 

Who has not seen a ‘‘ shop ”’ for years, 
Where others oft have been, 

And clad anew; yet thou still wear 
The garb o’ bonnie green. 


Farewell the voice whose music sweet 
Oft sounded in my ear; 

Farewell the throbbing of thy heart, 
Thy cough, so true and clear, 

Responding promptly to my hand 
Beneath each heavy load, 

Whose comely brow I often wiped 
At stations on the road. 

I’ve oft been ‘* cussed ’’ for running slow, 
Some wished that I was dead ; 

The wonder is I’m here, with such 
Dire wishes on my head. 

I know I many crossings lost 
By tending you with care; 

Yet still-I ran to ‘“/Dable Time? 
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And nursed your ‘‘ Form ”’ so fair. 
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I paced the track in times gone by 
With Barney, Loch, and Ben, 
And climbed Drummochter’s barren crest 
With Castle and with Glen; 
I parted with them all, without 
A sigh or heartache sore 
Such as I feel in saying goodbye 
To thee, sweet 44. 


When winter’s winds shall whistle loud, 
And snowdrift blind the pane, 

I’ll smoke my pipe at eventide 
And pace the “‘ track ’’ again. 

And when the shades of night will fall, 
Mayhap to rise no more, 

I’ll hear the beating of your heart, 
My dear old 44. 


(The author’s wishes on composing these lines are to 
show how very attentive Mr. M‘Pherson always 
was to his favourite engine, No. 44) 
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Come to the Highlands 


© come to the Highlands, ye sons of the cities, 
Come visit the land of the loch and the ben, 
And feast on the charms that bespangle the bosom 
Of fair Caledonia’s hillside and glen. 
O come and behold the lone home of the curlew 
And visit the haunts of the deer and the roe, 
O come and review the rich volume of nature 
That’s strewn o’er the land of the sunshine and snow. 


O why do you seek after scenes o’er the ocean, 
While many are found in the land of the Gael? 
Come visit Glencoe, or the mighty Schiehallion, 
The stern Ben-y-gloe, or the wilds of Kintail. 
O come and peruse the fair courts of St. Fillans, 
Or roam on the banks of the Tay or the Ness, 
A path lies before you in safety and comfort 
From London to Wick by the true L.M.S. 


O come and inhale the sweet breath of the heather, 
. The fragrance that floats with the pure moorland air ; 
Come taste of the treasured aroma of wildflower 
That’s wafted o’er hills where the fox has its lair. 
Come visit the lochside or traverse the corrie, 
And rest in the clachan to dine on the fare 
That nourish our sons, an example to many 
Of manhood built up ’mid the sweet Highland air. 


There’s gladness and happiness oft found in loneliness, 
Rest and contentment where freedom is found, 
There’s time for to pause and to peer through the 
future, 
From hillside and glen in our country around. 
If e’er I be asked for the highway to pleasure 
No kinder advice I could tender to men, 
‘Than come to the Highlands, ve sons of the cities, 
Come visit the land of the loch and the ben. 


ANNONA 
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